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Introduction 

The Ford Training and Placement Program is enter- 
ing its fifth year of operation. 1971—72 represented the 
last full operational year of the program's efforts to 
address the problems of training teachers for inner-city 
schools.^ Last year was the final opportunity to woric 
with three internship cadres and six placement year 
cadres, to collect data on the impact of the training 
program for the summative evaluation, to try new pro- 
gram structures and processes, and to legitimate the 
innovations introduced by the program in the public 
schools and at the university. Much was accomplished; 
much remains to be done. External circumstances again 
required some changes in program direction. But the 
high level of co-operation between the Graduate School 
and the Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago and the administrators of the Chicago Public 
Schools made it possible to effect the necessary 
changes required by the program. 

One of the major accomplishments of the 1^'ord Train- 
ing and Placement Program is the effective way in 
which it functioned as a linicing mv)chanism among 
the University, the Chicago Public School System and 
several local school communities,. -Hie., resources of 
these agencies have been co-ordinated to assist in the 
training of professional educators as teams and in plac- 
ing them as cadres in the public schoois. Retraining 
of experienced teachers, the training of pre-service per- 
sonnel, the introduction of new instructional programs, 
the implementation of a transactional evaluation 
model, the expansion of communication and group 
effort among faculties and several replications of the 
model at other universities are among the other pro- 
gram goals realized during the 1971-72 year. 

Some unanticipated events required a redistribution 
of staff services. For example, in response to the lack 
of placement opportunities, a thirteenth cadre was 
formed to take advantage of placement opportunities 
available at a new school. The Dyett Middle School 
cadre was formed in the spring of 1972, trained that 
summer and entered the school in September. This 



cadre in its first year with the program requires staff 
services. 

During the 1971-72 year the composition of the 
cadres changed to include more experienced teacher 
interns, elements of the training programs changed to 
come closer to the implications of the cross-role train- 
ing model, research and evaluation changed from 
largely observational and interview data collection 
techniques to instrumentation and quantitative devices 
and the staff of the program changed. But the program 
maintained its conceptual integrity. The changes must 
be considered part of the developmental nature of the 
experiment. 

This report summarizes briefly the multi-faceted 
activities of the program from the end of the summer, 
1971 to the end of October, 1972. The first section of 
the report summarizes the four major areas of program 
operations during the year. Second, descriptions of the 
three internship cadres, Hirsch High School, Tanner 
Elementary School, and Martin Luther King, Jr. High 
School, are presented followed by reviews of the 
activities of the placement year cadres. Third, a brief 
statement concerning the research and evaluation com- 
pcnent of the program and the progress on the mono- 
graph is given. Fourth, dissemination and demonstra- 
tion activities are detailed. Finally, the concluding 
statement assesses the program's activities in solving 
four problems and offers a perspective of the program's 
directions and priorities for the 1972-73 period. 



Program Operations, 1971-72 

The operation of the program was planned to accom- 
modate four major thrusts during the 1971-72 year. 
They were: 

1. Revision of the training programs in the light of 
tiie data provided by the formative evaluations 
done by the research and evaluation component 
of the program, and the documentation of the in- 
puts and outcomes of the treatments by other staff 
members. 
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2. Suinniativo niul quantitcitivn (3Vciliicilit)n of Iho 
t)lTtu:t.s of tlu? program on particn jiniits tuul stu- 
tinnts. 

:L Iiiforniation rolrioval tVoni stall aiul tht3 rtuiuctioii 
of staff snj)aratioii anxintins aiul staff t:hangos. 

4. Prnjiaration of tlm nu)nograph and- tlu; (hn^jloj)- 
inont of tlui I)y(3tt Mifldh; Scliool r.iuhv. 

Revision 

The press to use exporiential and research data to 
self-correct the program in its final operational year 
led staff to spend a great deal of time and energy in 
planning for the 1971 summer program and the cross- 
cadre and cross-role training experiences for the 
Hir.sch, Tanner, and King cadres. The staff efforts were 
rewarded when the research reports revealed that the 
1971 summer training program was the most successful 
ever operated by the program.^ Further evaluation 
indicated the same was true of the weekly cadre meet- 
ings and of the monthly cross-role training sessions. 
Staff felt the need to organize the material and 
techniques used in these activities in a form which 
would allow others to replicate the training program. 
)ames McCampbelL the Assistant Director, performed 
this heroic task; the curriculum guide and planning 
procedures are presented in his paper. ^'Training 
Teams of Teachers for Urban Schools: The Ford Train- 
ing and Placement Program/' February, 1972, mimeo. 
The self-directed learning experiences focused on dur- 
ing the cross-cadre sessions each month led to the for- 
mation of eleven special interest task groups. These 
cross-cadre task groups produced a number of prod- 
ucts, curriculum materials, visual curriculum units, 
school evaluation training procedures and instruments 
for community representatives, etc. 

The material proved so useful that staff time and 
program resources were devoted to planning follow-up 
activities and packaging and distributing the materials. 
The co-ordinating tasks have run into the current time 
period. These examples indicate that the plans staff 
made for a non-operational, reflective, year devoted to 
writing could not be fully realized in 1972-73. The 
cadre and field activities made demands staff had to 
heed and to which it is still responding. 

Summative Quantitative Evaluation 

The new research and evaluation plan for the 1971- 
72 year focused on the periodic collection of large 
amounts of quantitative data in the three schools. The 
design, detailed in section three, Research and Evalua- 
tion, meant a new distribution of staff time and func- 
tions. The consequences of this reallocation were felt 
in the lack of time available to staff for writing about 
their field experiences with the program except in an 
informational report format, rather than in the concep- 
tual and critical way planned in anticipation of the 



final monograph. The data are available, but the per- 
sonal interpretations and insights of more than 15 staff 
inembers will be difficult to recapture. 

Dynamics of Information Retrieval 

Thi) value of having the field based staff members 
document their experiences with the program was rec- 
ognized early in the year. The decision was made to 
relieve cadre liaisons and others of their field respon- 
sibilities for several weeks at a time during the spring 
so that they might have time to reflect and write about 
their activiiies. The mechanism was partially success- 
ful in that several documents by liaisons and process 
consultants were prepared for the program's data bank. 
However, the time constraints, the needs of the cadres 
for liaisons' services and the knowledge that the time 
for termination was approaching rapidly prevented the 
field based staff members, in most cases, from giving 
the papers the attention necessary to produce material 
suitable for publication. 

In the early spring of the 1972 academic year, antici- 
pated staff reductions raised individual anxiety levels 
and influenced the operations of the program. The staff 
went from twenty-two on lune 10 to six by September 
1, 1972. Originally, the plan was for the July, 1972 to 
September, 1973 period to be a '*wrap-up" year devoted 
to the analysis of research reports and quantitative data 
and the writing of the final monograph. Three staff 
members were to perform these tasks, the Executive 
Director, Henrietta Schwartz, the Assistant Director, 
James McCampbell. and the Director of Research and 
Evaluation, Wayne Doyle. Mr. Doyle was offered the 
position of the Director of the Franklin Pierce Experi- 
mental School Evaluation Program, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, by the U.S. Office of Education. He left the Ford 
Program in July, 1972. Mr. Doyle was replaced by Mr. 
Michael Waller who is assisted by Mr. Donald Soltz. 
Both gentlemen are skilled researchers and have as- 
similated program history and operations rapidiy. 

The Monograph and the New Dyett Cadre 

In a few short months the 'staff must produce a 
monograph. The monograph team of Schwartz, Mc- 
Campbell, Waller, ind Soltz has evolved a compatible, 
efficient, and effective modus operandi. An outline has 
been prepared; the tentative completion date is late 
spring, 1973. Additional detail concerning the mono- 
graph is given later in the report in the section on 
Res(?arch and Evaluation. 

To service the new Dyett cadre two staff members 
were retained to work directly with this group; Mr. 
Barry Hammond is functioning as the liaison and Mr. 
Ronald Kimmons is filling the group process role. 
These experienced staff members developed the sum- 
mer program for the group, operated it, evaluated it, and 
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provided a un:*que set of experiences for this novel (in 
program terms) group. They are dedicated, highly 
skilled trainers and researchers. 

THE CADRES 

Three new cadres began their internship year in the 
schools in September. 1971. The research report^ 
evaluating the summer training program for the llirsch 
High School. King High School, and Tanner Elemen- 
tary School indicates that the overall response to the 
revised summer program was quite good (3.40 on a 
5.00 scale] — significant at the .01 level. Overall reac- 
tion to the Ford Program correlated very highly with 
reaction to the summer program and with 14 other vari- 
ables among which were cadre development, under- 
standing of the cross-roles notion, participant's under- 
standing of his role, identification of the roles for sup- 
port, the format of the summer program, understanding 
of the developmental approach, etc. That is. a positive 
view of cadre development, of a participant\s own role 
development and the learning stylo of tht^ summer 
■program correlated highly with a positive vjow of the 
f'ord Program. And the reaction to VW^^ among these 
cadre members at the end of the sunnner was quite 
positive. Out of 50 participants for whom we had com- 
plete measures, 46 gave a rating of three or better for 
an overall mean of 3.46. 

The training inputs during the year in the weekly 
cadre meetings and in the cross-cadre monthly meet- 
ings V orked with the same self-directed learning 
model used during the summer, and again participants 
responded positively. (The April, 1972 newsletter out- 
lines the cross-cadre training program for the year.]'* 
The inputs of the summer training program and of the 
staff-planned activities during the internship year are 
stressed because in the Ford Training Program's under- 
standing of education as a social process, the cadre 
is the key mode of operation. Since the Hirsch, King, 
and Tanner cadres formed and began to develop during 
the summer program, these early experiences were crit- 
ical, as they were in the history of each of the cadres 
involved in the program. Participants in the 1971 
summer program had quite a positive overall reaction 
to their early group life and, indeed, their development 
and productivity during the year reflected these early 
positive experiences. Therefore, the outputs of these 
three cadres — Hirsch, King, and Tanner — are described 
in some detail. 

Cadres are developmental in nature; some bloom 
earlier than others. But at some point in the life of each 
cadre, the group must resolve four to seven basic 
issues. The areas of common concern are: 

1. the relationship of the cadre to the rest of the faculty; 

2. the relationship of the cadre to the community; 

3. the relationship of the cadre to the administration — a 
leadership and decision-making issue; 
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4. tlu) (logroc) of task accoinplishniont ami subsoquont satis- 
iatition i)Grc(3iV(}t! by thn group; 

5. iiulividiial rolo coinpnttMiCG and task completion: 

6. racial issiKis; 

7. tht) relationship of the cadre to the FTPF^— this concern 
incorporat(KS tluj attendant issues of cadre autonomy and 
program di recti vtjs, research and evaluation, funds, etc. 

In the descriptions of the 1971-72 cadres, the first 
four issues will be considered because the last three 
were resolved by the end of the summer program, or 
ground rules were established to lead to resolutions 
during the internship year. 

The Hirsch Cadre 

The activities of the Hirsch cadre are documented 
more completely in two reports: 

1) John E. Robinson, "Program Impact at the Local School 
hovel." a paper prepared tor presentation at the AERA 
Annual Meeting, April 3-7, 1972, Chicago, Illinois, 
minieo (Mr. Robinson served as the liaison to the Hirsch 
cadre). 

2) Ronald Kimmons, "The Hirsch Cadre: A Year-End 
View." mimeo, june. 1972 (Mr. Kimmons served as the 
grouj) process consultant to the Hirsch cadre). 

The Hirsch cadre did v;ell in its internship year. 
There were numerous problems and hurdles, but many 
of the conflicts were rallying points for the cadre. 
Though several interns in the cadre established posi- 
tive relationships with non-cadre faculty, there were 
groups in the Hirsch faculty who perceived some mem- 
bers of th(i cadre as a threat. The reading consultant 
intern, a most capable, energetic, and experienced 
teacher, was ,soen by a powerful, informal sub-group 
as a possible replacement for the reading teacher at 
the school who had less training than the intern. 
Though the cadre provided moral and material support 
for the intern, the informal power group was loo firmly 
entrenched to permit the cadre to resolve the conflict. 
The reading consultant intern was placed at another 
school at the end of the internship year. 

The relationships of the cadre members to the 
administration were positive and co-operative. Cadre 
projects receiv^ed support and resources from the 
administration. The administration used the faculty 
resources provided by the university to benefit the 
whole faculty. 

The community inputs were productive and the 
adult educator received active support for her projects 
from the community representative in the cadre and 
fiom the local school council. Members of the com- 
munity volunteered time to serve in the tutoring pro- 
grams sponsored by the group. They served as liaison 
persons with the community persons from the Tanner 
Elementary and Cornell Elementary Schools in the 
organization and operation of the workshops involving 
parents from the three school/communities. 



The Hirsch cadre planned and executed as a group 
five school-wide projects. 

1) Reading in. the ConltMit Aroas— Using tli(» ros()iirc:us of 
the reading consultant intern, t(uu:liers wv.iv, provided 
with training and materials to inc:orj)orate particular 
reading skills into subject matter instruction, 

2) Ilfindbook for SUjdents — The role specialist interns, the 
art intern. c:ounselors. administrators, the c;liairman of 
the Home Economics Department, the lil)rarian, and 
English teachers vvercj m-^st actively involved in the 
preparation, illustration, and production oi" [\m Ikmd- 
book. Copies were distributed to all students (,':ample 
copies are available from the FTPP ofiicci). 

3) In-service Workshops — The cadre, in c:onjunction with 
University of Chicago faculty and I-'ord ,staff, organized 
and presented workshop.s in math manipulatives. 
reading, the use of videotajDe as a motivator in the class- 
room, visual curriculum development, etc:. 

4) Parent-Teacher \Vorksli()[) — Thv, adult educator intern, 
in cooperation with the parcMit r(?{^resentative and othcir 
faculty and cadre members, organized a series of crosK- 
schoi)i workshops involving [)ar(int,s from the Hirsch 
anr King Schools. Cornell i'lliMncjntary School, and 
Tanner i-!lementary School, 1'he jjurpose ef the work- 
shops was to jDrovidc; parents of both el(Miientary and 
high school age children with the information and 
skills that wotdd enable them to help tht;ir youngsters 
toward greater achievement. 

5) Tutoring in the Elementary School— 'I'h is cross-cadre 
project involved using Hirsch High School students as 
tutors to students at Tanner Elementary Schcjol. The 
program functioned all year and will be continued 
during the 1972-73 year, again sponsored by the cadres 
at Hiisch and Tanner. 

Individual cadre members conducted projects which 
involved cadre and non-cadre faculty. Special pro- 
grams were instituted in chemistry, math, home 
economics, art, science, reading, college testing prep- 
aration, staff communication, and other areas. Under 
the sponsorship of Mrs. Nellie Anderson, an experi- 
enced teacher intern, the first literary magazine, 
Together Forever,^ featuring the talents of Hirsch stu- 
dents, was produced and sold to faculty, parents, and 
students. The magazine promises to become an annual 
literary event supported by the school. 

The major problems faced by the Hirsch cadre during 
the 1972-73 placement year will revolve around the 
question of membership and leadership. Who will the 
cadre offer membership to in the larger faculty? How 
will the group replace the human resources lost as a 
result of the lack of placement opportunities at Hirsch 
for three teaching interns and the reading specialist 
and the adult educator? Hew will the cadre reorganize 
itself to maximize the leadership resources in the 
group? The Ford staff will be working with the place- 
ment year liaison from the Hirsch cadre to assist in 
finding solutions to these problems. 

The King Cadre 

To document the numerous and varied activities of 



the King cadre would require a separate report and 
indeed there are two long documents which have pro- 
vided the information summarized here. This all- 
experienced teacher cadre is a remarkable group and 
demonstrates the effectiveness of the Ford Program's 
selection model. From the start, the King cadre had 
a thrust and purpose coupled with a critical eye toward 
self-evaluation. They established their school-related 
tasks and goals early in the year, organized for action, 
implemented programs involving the whole faculty and 
student body, and in February 1972 prepared a 110- 
page progress report, the King Cadre /nler/m Repori.^' 
The report contained twenty-two individual and group 
reports summarizing the status of task completion. 
Among the dozen or more projects completed were: 

1) The dedication c(;remony. for the new Martin Luth(;r 
King, Jr. High' School and the production of a coni- 
nieniorative handbook wow organized and carried ovU 
by the group as their first major activity in October, 1971. 

2) "Operation Kickoif" was a school-wide program begin- 
ning in September and running throughout the year. 
Hie purpose of the activity was to involve all depart- 
nient,s in assigning students "to develop pride, a {positive 
,self-image, and co-operative s[)irit within the King com- 
nuniity using competitive sports as a vehicle."'^ A series 
of scdiool/conimunity programs was held accompanied 
hy hnid- raising ji rejects. Cadr() members, in conjunc- 
tion with non-cadre facultv, co-ordinated the activities. 

3) A Co-operative Drug Education Program — Initially 
suggested by the teac:her nurse, and joined hy cadre 
uKMiibers and teachers from other aroas. a school/com- 
munity drug education program was planned and con- 
ducted during the year. Resource jDersons from the 
University were utilized and a film dealing with the 
Black community and the drug issue was produced by 
the faculty and students. A two -day workshop was 
sponsored May 12-13, 1972 at King combining careers 
in medical arts and the problems of drug abuse. Com- 
munity persons participated. 

4) A number of individual and small group activities in 
reading, performing arts, team-leaching in English and 
i^rench, staff development activities, biology, etc. 

Perhaps one of the best ways of summarizing the 
accomplishments and ethos of this highly successful 
cadre is to quote from the reports of members of the 
cadre on three of the issues which have concerned all 
cadres at one time. 

The cadre is often viewed as an elitist, isolated, 
threatening group by the rest of the faculty. In terms 
of relationships between cadre and non-cadre teachers, 
Richard E. Smith (Assistant Principal, King — former 
Forrestville cadre member) says in his paper, "Com- 
parative Observations of Two Cadres."^ 

Therefore, as viewed by the rest of the faculty, we (the 
Forrestville cadre, 1969-70) were an elitist group who had 
an "in" with the principal and received everything that it 
wanted. . . . The present King cadre "is" the faculty. Every 
member is at the school every day (excluding the role special- 
ists and community person). The only persons in the present 
cadre new to the faculty are the role specialists . . . therefore, 
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tho |)V()l)loni of isolation is iitin-oxistcMit. Tlu] i\i\iUv. is nicuk* 
u|) of at loast tino iiKMnhor of c.vory major sub-group in tii(} 
school. Tliero is a uiixturo of (J\|)(!ri(Mir:(}s rangiug from 
toaoli(3rs witii two years of t(jaoiiiug (Jxporionoo to tcjaciuirs 
with ovor fiftooii yours of (jxpuricjnco'. 'Vho problonis of isola- 
tion, lack of coinmunicatioii with tlu; grcjntor faculty, and tlui 
tiircjat of iiaving to dcjal with ikuv ideas aiul t(uu:hing niutliods 
have i)(ion oliniinatod. 

It should he mentioned that documentary evidence 
was presented to support the statement that many non- 
cadre faculty attended the open King cadre meetings 
and supported cadre activities. The officiarmeniber- 
ship of the group expanded from 25 to 45 during the 
year. 

The issue of relationships with the community has 
been a knotty one for most cadres. Mrs. Leo la Isom. 
one of the community representatives in the King 
cadre, summarized her experiences with the group in, 
"Report from a Community Representative"'^ in Feb- 
ruary, 1972: 

The first discussions (suniuKM'. 197 I) were conccjrnod with 
self-perceptions as teachcirs in urban schools, evaluation of 
role sp(;c:ialists. and community t(jur fcculback. It was at this 
point I realized that tiadre and faculty were intcn'estetl in dis- 
cussing the school's probkjms with the paients and commu- 
nity people. 

I know that the cadre cai^not work niiratdes, hut they are 
giving their help when they can. The King cadre has done 
a wonderful job for the school and the community by bring- 
ing the parents, students, and t(uu:hers togethcir. They are 
willing to involve the community in school planning. The) 
cadre has worked in the school dedication with the local 
school council, community peojDh^ and student body. Other 
projects have been Operation" Kickoff, the King film, the Year- 
book, Black Expo, nnd many more (;vents that will h(dp the 
school in many ways. All of (his would not have been possi- 
ble without the cadre antl the I'ord Program;^'' 

Relationships between cadre members and the prin- 
cipal is an on-going issue in all cadres. The principal 
has a dual role in the cadre; he is an equal cadre 
member with unequal authority by virtue of his posi- 
tion as the administrative head of the school. The 
whole matter of leadership in the cadre is touched by 
the tone of the interaction between the administrator 
and the other members of the cadre. The King cadre 
was fortunate in that the principal, Charles Almo, is 
a sensitive, concerned, innovative, intelligent, and crit- 
ical administrator. His assistant principals are much 
like him. In June, 1972 Mr. Almo submitted to the Ford 
Program an administrative report. The two assistant 
principals, Richard Smith and William Hunter, 
involved in the program presented similar reports. In 
his report, Mr. Almo states: 

This school year King liigh School was observed and 
(jvaluated by a host of professional educators. Among them 
were members of the Illinois State Board of Education, the 
Dallas Board of Education, administrators and administration 
students from the University of Minnesota, University of 
Illinois, and almost every other University within fifty miles. 



They camtJ to visit the building, they left speaking about 
school. Most thought that King was in the middle of an 
uiu'aveling success story. They spoke of King School as being 
dynamic and edu^.alionally stimulating. All w(?re impressed 
positively by iho cadre conccipt anil the i:ailre membors. They 
vi(iw(!d [hi) cadre as iho "heart" of tho King "dyniimo," the 
kv.y to King's success. . , . 

I fe(d [hi) King cadrc! dici nn e> .:oll(Mit job. 1 state this opin- 
ion en tli(} criteria of goals, efibrt, and effect. . . . 

Because they worked intelligently, long, and hard i felt they 
acconiplislKul in one y(»ar much that would normally take 
at l(jast two. Their "spadt) work" achievements place us in 
a favorahI(5 position for next school y()ar. , . , 

Thecadrcj had a grciat positi\'e effect upon students in terms 
of what is commonly refcrrtid to as tho AFI-ECTIVE DOMAIN. 
King stud(Mits are happier, mow self-assured people because 
of a numlnir of cadre-initiat(nl projects. I cannot say at this 
time with a high degreci of ctirtainty what effec;t the cadre 
has had in the area of cognition, 1 should be able to say more 
about it later. We do have some data that look t)romising. 
I low(»V(»r, 1 am prcjparod to state that the cadre intro(hiced 
innovations and induced chang(}S that were considered 
impossible three or four years ago in this community 

This report has given much attention to the activities 
of the King cadre with good reason. It is, by all 
measures, one of the most successful cadres involved 
in the program. 

The Tanner Cadre 

The Tanner cadre was composed of three pre-service 
interns from the University, five experienced teacher 
interns (two from other schools), two pre-service school 
social workers, seven experienced teachers, one com- 
munity representative, and the principal. Eight mem- 
uers of the cadre were new to Tanner. The total school 
faculty numbered 26. Early in the internship year the 
pre-service and the experienced teacher interns 
realized that placement would not be possible at 
Tanner. Hindsight suggested that this realization col- 
ored the attitudes '^f the university-based component 
of the cadre and the staff toward the non-cadre teachers 
at Tanner and, in some cases, toward the secure school- 
based teachers in the cadre. During the summer the 
cadre sponsored a few activities to which community 
persons and non-cadre teachers were invited. Several 
community persons attended, but few non-cadre 
teachers participated. The informal power structure on 
the Tanner faculty resented the non-traditional change 
■jgents and critics from the University. Consistent with 
the selection model of openmindedness and receptiv ity 
to change, the Ford staff selected only one of the core 
members of this closed, relatively rigid, informal po -^r 
group for membership in the cadre. 

In this case, adherence to the selection model (■ I 
not attend to the political realities operating in this 
small faculty and may have done a disservice to the 
cadre. Similarly the cadre, once, twice rebuffed, with- 
drew to its own tight little island, A notable exception 
to this withdrawal were the very competent social 
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worker interns whoso service role necessilatccl thoir 
reaching out to the whole t'ciculty. In I^\)hriiiiry. 1972 
an I'TPP slciiT niombor was asked lo speak at a Tanner 
PTA meeting. Ills remarks were inisinlerpreled by the 
leaders of the informal power structure and the non- 
cadre and cadre faculty were further polarized. When 
the i.iniversity-based component of the cadre plus two 
of the supportive school-based teachers left the school 
in )une, 1972, the administrator and the community 
expressed sincere regret. 

hVterestingly. the cadre developed and maintained 
excellent supportive relationships with the community 
during its sometimes turbulent stay at Taiuier. A 
dynamic community re|)reseiitative and extensive 
inputs by the liaison, the director of dissemination, and 
other Ford staff members enhanced the rehitionship. 

The principal, in June. 1972. assessed the impact of 
the cadre in an administrative report in the following 
terms; 

The not effoet of iUv. l-'YVV wms r . or\vh()liiiin«^ly positivt; 
although uniJViM) it impinged on \'iirious iiulivitluiils and 
groups. Thoni wns a signilu:ant movoniont toward tin; goal.s 
of the l^TPi^ niochil in form tjl'iixpanded and s>'st(Muat i/tui 
communication, a movtMnont toward groattM' iitili/atitju oC 
non-textual instructional malorials and iudividuali/ation of 
instruction, and groator i'roedom among tlu) childrcMi and 
teach ors. 

The principal was pleased with the University of 
Chicago faculty resources available for staff in-service 
sessions. The strained relationships between I'TPP staff 
and the cadre and non-cadre faculty members did not 
prevent the group from planning and implementing 
throughout the year a most innovative cultural enrich- 
ment program which involved ncn-cadre faculty and 
many community persons.' 

Briefly, the purposes of the cultural enrichment pro- 
gram were to allow children to make cdioices about what 
they would learn, to broaden the regular school cur- 
riculum experiences, to provide an opportunity for 
children to work in small groups with a resource per- 
son, and to utilize the talents, skills, and interests 
of the staff and the community. In September. 1971 
an interest survey was conducted among faculty to 
compile a list of offerings. 15 activities were available. 
About 130 fiflh and sixth grade students participating 
in the pilot program selected the activities they wished 
to pursue and made suggestions about other areas of 
interest. The first semester courses included photog- 
raphy. Great Books, art. girls' chorus, electronics. 
French, Spanish, woodworking, crocheting, and team 
sports. At the end of the first semester, the enrichmeni 
program was reorganized to incorporate new courses 
and allow the children to sample another interest if 
they so desired. The second semester courses which 
led to products were: 

1) T/iR Tanner Ncm'spupor — A studont-propared, school- 



wide n(;ws|)ap(;r was puhlislicd in spring. M)72 uiu1(M" 
th(! S[)onsorshi[) oi' two cadrts intt;rns. 

2) An (irt oxhiUit —At Taunor and at a cross-iiaiin; mcjciting 
at tlu! uni\(?rsity. students (jxhihited samples of tluiir 
work dispiayiug an African motif This project was 
sponsored hy two inttirns in the cadrti, 

3) Clierin —(iirls discussed good groonung. iiair. posture, 
and cooking and nu^al planning under tin; guidamui of 
a school-i)ascid cadrti IcKuduM" and a S(du)oM)ase{l uon- 
ciuWo leacluM", 

4) S/Jonisli liandicrajln — lJnd(!r the ch'r(!::tiou ol". a cadre? 
intern, students made piuatas and a variety of ittinis. 
Spanish songs and phrascjs wimi h^arncMl. 

\i) l;7(jc(r(jnics — Si)onsored hy a scIu)ol-ha.s(!d non-cadre 
ttwudier. stud(!uts l(5aru(»d to mak(! l(d(igraph k(!ys. (dec- 
trie nu)t{)rs. and crystal radios. Many (Hsplay(ul tluiir 
(jiTorts in tlui school scituice fair. 

ii) Seu'iug— A uu!ml)(!r of {\v) community was rticruittul to 
t(3a(di girls how to make lh(Mr own clothcis and us(! th(5 
sewing machines procnretl for th(5 sc:ho()n)y a meml)er 
of tlu! cadre. 

7) Croclieh'ng— The (dass madtj scarves, hats and \'ests 
under (he direction of a memher of tlu) comnumity., 

a) 7 ecim S/)or/s — A non-t;adr(j S(du)oI-[)as(Kf ttiatdier work(;d 
with stud(;nts on hask(;tl"cdl skills. 

The faculty evaluation of the program Was generally 
positive and the wmsIi to have the program expanded 
was expressed. 

A number of individual and small group projects 
were instituted by the c:adre The social work interns 
developed programs in the areas of school improve- 
n^ent and working to place E.M.H. students in regular 
classrooms for a portion of each day. Two other interns 
evolved a special program in science and reading. 
Several cadre teachers whose classes participated in 
an individualized reading program reported their stu- 
dents displayed • remarkable increases in reading 
achievement. Two teachers in the group experimented 
with an open classroom structure in the primary 
grades. Several cadre and non-cadre teachers partici- 
pated in the joint tutoring program involving students 
from Hirsch High School. The TTT Resource Col- 
league, with cadre support, established a Reading 
Resource Center, for parents at the school. Games, 
books, and other materials designed to assist parents 
work with their children at home could be checked 
out by parents for a period of two weeks. The center 
was heavily used during the year and the cadre 
allocated some of its funds for additional materials. 

The issue for the Tanner School is, how will the pres- 
ent faculty respond to any Ford cadre related projects 
given the attitudes of the informal power group and 
the fact that all of the University-based cadre members 
are no longer at Tanner. As a beginning, a placement 
year liaison has been selected and is participating in 
staff meetings and other program activities. The com- 
ing year will determine the lasting effects of the cadre 
at Tanner. 
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Only ono of the three 1970-71 Ccuh'es opcrcited i\ 
summer program under Ford sjDonsorship in the 
summer of 1972, The King i:cich'e proj^osed a total 
school program in reading in the content areasJ^ The 
Ford Program was ahle to support the efforts of a five- 
person planning group which devised blueprints for 
the in-service meetings at King during the 1972-7:) 
year. 

The Placement Year Cadres 

Six placement year cadres became five j^lacement 
year cadres when the King cadre was formed. The 
Forrestville High School cadre j^rograms (19(39. 1970- 
71) were incorporated into the King cadre and Ford 
Program activities. Five other cadres were active dur- 
ing the 1971-72 year. Representatives of the Dunbar. 
Simeon, Cornell. Horace Mann, and DuSable cadres par- 
ticipated in the monthly cross-cadre meetings. Typi- 
cally, these placement year cadre members functioned 
as resource persons in the special interest task groups. 
For example, two members of the DuSable cadre 
served as [participant consultants to the group iVom 
King and Hirsch interested in visual c:urriculum 
development in the social sciences. Community rep- 
resentatives from [he Simtion. Horace Mann, Cornell, 
and Dunbar cadres assisted the community involve- 
ment group composed of role specialists and commu- 
nity representatives from Hirsch, Tanner, and King to 
design and test their school evaluation training pro- 
gram and questionnaire. 

During the 1971-72 placement year, the Cornell 
cadre (second year) worked in conjunction with other 
faculty members on the math and reading programs 
planned for the intermediate grades. Teachers worked 
together to increase communication across grade level 
and subject areas, and thereby provide better articula- 
tion in the instructional program. 

The Horace Mann Cadre (third year) began the 1971- 
72 year with support of a proposal submitted in May 
of 1971, with a grant from the Ford Program. The pro- 
posal, *'A Multi-Curricular Approach to Reading 
Abilities," required the co-ordinated efforts of the total 
faculty. During the fall, a variety of obstacles prevented 
the full implementation of the reading program, e.g., 
loss of specialist personnel, new faculty, poor delivery 
of materials. An assessment of the program by the 
placement year liaison in February, 1972 indicated that 
some aspects of the program were operating well, but 
some of the basic components of the program, such 
as the in-service training and the school-wide thrust 
of the multi-curricular approach, were being lost. The 
causes tended to be beyond the control of the school 
and the Ford program. Expanded enrollment, faculty 
reassignment, and other constraints reduced the possi- 
bility of continuity in the program. The Ford staff and 
the Co-ordinating Committee were concerned about the 



expenditure of additional monies on the project and 
funds were fro/en temj)orarily in February, 1972. Mrs. 
Beverly Daniels, the new principal, was aware of the 
need for total faculty training before any project could 
be fully implemented. So, in co-operation with the 
Horace Mann Community Council, she prepared a 
proposal for a school/community weekend residential 
retreat. The proposal would have used the remainder 
of the funds allocated to the reading project. The retreat 
proposal was presented to the Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee in March and discussed with Mrs. Daniels at the 
April meeting. In May, the Co-ordinating Committee 
asked that the proposal be redrafted to clarify the pur- 
poses, pre-planning, and follow-up activities for the 
retreat before funds were committed. The school year 
ended without a new draft of the proposal being sub- 
mitted. For the 1972-73 year sonie liniited funds may 
be made available upon presentation of a new proposal 
from Horace Mann. In summary, the reading program 
operated at about half the level anticipated. The Horace 
Mann faculty viewed the program and the University's 
resources in a positive way. Horace Mann cadro mem- 
bers consistently displayed a willingness to participate 
in Ford Program activities. 

The two vocational school cadres, Dunbar and 
Simeon (second year cadres) were active in a variety 
of ways in the 1971-72 year. The Dunbar cadre 
expanded its membership to include Mr. Richard 
Stephenson, the new principal of the school, who is 
most supportive of the cadre's programs. Cadre mem- 
bers worked on projects using video tape to enhance 
the instructional program in the areas of career counsel- 
ing, reading in the content areas, etc. and on com- 
puterizing attendance procedures. Early in the 1971-72 
academic year, the cadre recognized that the climate 
of the school and the nature of the faculty relationships 
were less than positive. In conjuction with the princi- 
pal and other members of the faculty, cadre members 
surveyed the Dunbar staff to assess their response to 
participation in an extended staff development work- 
shop. The focus of the workshop would be group 
dynamics, emphasizing the need for co-operation 
among the various sub-groups on the faculty. The cadre 
felt that the **climate of factionalism and ill-concealed 
prejudice . . . must begin to change before the specific 
programs which the cadre is promoting . . . can have 
any appreciable success."*'* Cadre members sought 
advice from the Ford staff. In March, 1972 a proposal 
for a weekend faculty workshop was presented to the 
Co-ordinating Committee. It was established that virtu- 
ally the total faculty, clerks, teacher aides, the engineer, 
and the lunchroom manager would participate. The 
workshop planning group included the principal and 
several cadre and non-cadre faculty members. It was 
their feeling that a great deal of pre-planning was 
needed, as well as the opportunity to see what prob- 
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lems time would solve. Thorcfore, the vvookond work- 
shop was scheduled for November, 1972 on the campus 
of the University of Chicago. The proposal was 
approved and members of the Ford research and group 
process staff will assist the Dunbar cadre in planning, 
conducting, and evaluating the experience. 

The Simeon cadre had flexible membership generally 
related to the task the group was engaged in at any 
time during the year. But there was a small core of 
constant cadre members including the principal, an 
assistant principal and about five to seven extremely 
energetic cadre teachers. The cadre met voluntarily 
during the summer of 1971 to plan placement year 
activities in the area of Reading in the Content Areas. 
The plan was not carried out because of some cur- 
ricular activities in reading sponsored by the Board of 
Education and lack of support from a few cadre and 
many non-cadre teachers. 

In September, 1971 a new proposal, Cultural 
Development, was adopted by the cadre. This was to 
be a dual approach devoted to the ethnic aspects of 
education as well as those general educational require- 
ments imposed by the mainstream culture. The pro- 
gram was composed of several individual and small 
group efforts organized around the cultural pluralistic 
theme and scheduled to operate throughout the year. 
One portion of the program organized by a vocational 
education teacher in the cadre enlisted the services of 
academic subject matter teachers and persuaded them 
to offer mini-courses designed to prepare students ibr 
the college board examinations. Another cadre member 
sponsored a **helping relationship" tutoring program 
whereby students proficient in math tutored on a one- 
to-one basis students deficient in the area. Teachers 
assisted with diagnostic testing and tutoring. The most 
expansive of the programs, touching the school and 
the communily, was in the area of music. The band 
projects sponsored by the Forci Program for the last two 
summers had a remarkable effect on the status and size 
of the program during the school year. The formation 
of the Simeon Gospel Chorus of over a hundred stu- 
dents was a part of the Cultural Development Program. 
This group and the band, have become the *Toremost 
representatives of the school in the community,"''^ 

Organized displays of materials and literature con- 
cerning the contributions of racial and ethnic groups 
to American culture were co-ordinated with the other 
programs. Similar activities conducted by individuals 
under the general theme involved speakers with exper- 
tise in ethnic folkways meeting with social studies 
classes, the political and economic implications of 
ethnicity were discussed, and minority group contribu- 
tions in the vocational areas were related lo the class 
activities in the shops. All of the above efforts were 
under the direct supervision of cadre members and 



received extensive co-operation from the administra- 
tion and other interested teachers. 

The Simeon cadre expanded the Cultural Enrichment 
activities in a proposal submitted to the Co-ordinating 
Committee in May, 1972 for funding during the 1972- 
73 year. The Co-ordinating Committee funded part 
of the proposal, that portion which supported the con- 
tinuation of the school/community music program.^'' 
Other portions of the proposal were sent back lo 
Simeon for further clarification before funds were 
allocated. The Ford Staff is assisting the Simeon cadre 
to answer the questions raised by the Committee. 

The DuSable Extended Cadre (fourth year) is the **old 
Umer" of the cadres. Members of the DuSable cadre 
are most willing to serve as resource persons to new 
cadres and to special task groups. This was displayed 
in their involvement with the internship cadres during 
the 1971^72 year. In congruence with the plans made 
by the group during their summer program in 1971, 
two new instructional units were implemented using 
an interdisciplinary teaching approach in the areas of 
English, math and art. Four units were developed for 
each subject and the two which functioned during the 
1971-72 academic year were Consumer Mathematics 
and Art Appreciation. Two of the planned units were 
not introduced because of central office regulations 
which forced the retirement and transfer of some 
faculty members crucial to the program. The extended 
illness of another faculty member impaired the pro- 
gram. 

During the year. Project 330, a student-study lounge, 
was planned by the cadre and negotiated with the 
administration. The lounge aroused the suspicions of 
some faculty members and some parents. After a series 
of meetings with the cadre and the Ford staff, the 
.administration, other faculty and communily represen- 
tatives, the lounge was opened on a trial ba.sis in May 
of 1972. The project was judged successful by the 
faculty and the administration. Plans were made to 
expand the program for the 1972-73 year and they are 
being implemented. The DuSable cadre hopes to 
institute the other portions of the interdisciplinary 
teaching unit in the late fall of 1972.^"^ 

Each year the section of the progress report describ- 
ing the cadre activities gets longer. One of the remark- 
able things about the Ford Program is the pattern of 
organic growth established when a cadre **clicks." The 
Ford staff, in 1971-72 calling upon University and pub- 
lic school resources, was able to provide service and 
maintain a direct relationship with ten cadres in nine 
schools, and an indirect relationship with the faculties 
of nine schools, A rough estimate of the number of 
participants in some FTPP activity would be about 200 
persons contacted directly and possibly another 500 
persons indirectly. 
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The distance traveled and growth demonstrated 
between the first DiiSable cudre and the last King cadre 
are compressed in these reports. The record shows that 
the program has produced the knowledge that details 
how to make cadres work, hi that sense, the FTPF has 
accomplished a major goaL 

It is important to note that though there have been 
some staff changes and though many staff members 
are no longer with the program, individuals who were 
Ford staff members developed a rare talent in their ser- 
vice with the program — the ability to recognize and 
negotiate conllict in a productive fashion and to ask 
serious questions about why and how this was done. 
The program produced by its staff development 
activities a group of educators'" whose experience, 
expertise, and ability to distinguish scientific and 
technical problems from values problems represents a 
valuable resource. 

DISSEMINATION AND DEMONSTRATION 

Information about the organizations and personnel 
participating in all aspects of the program has been 
extensive. This component of the program was active, 
almost to the point of overcommitment, during the 
1971-72 period. At least one major program presenta- 
tion was scheduled from November, 1971 to June, 1972, 
in addition to the on-going weekly and monthly 
activities. These included: 

1) tlio iiropnnilion and distribution ni' news rtdoases; 

2) the FTPP jVoivs J3ri(»j"s monthly newslottor with a oir- 
eulation list of 1,000; 

3) tho revision and packaging of program litoraturo; 

4) the responses to requests for information about the 
program: 

5) the scheduling and arranging of TV programs, liko, 
'•perspectives,'' a half-hour program shown on AJB.C's 
channel 7, and panel presentations on radio, half- 
hour ''talk" shows aired on the A. B.C. netu'ork .sta- 
tions, concerning the program, l^'our of these were 
done: two TV presentations antl two radio shows; 

6) the assistance i)rovided to staff and program partici- 
pants to write alioul their experiences with the pro- 
gram; 

7) the regvdar an i positive contacts maintained with com- 
numity persons and organizations involved or inter- 
ested in the program: 

8) the consultations and demonstrations organized for 
educators from the U.S. and a\)rocid who came to see 
the program in action; 

9) the production of audio-visual materials describing the 
program; and 

10) the promotion of program activities like the monthly 
cross-cadre meetings which wereoj^en to communities 
and public school personnel across the metropolitan 
Chicago area. 

In the fall of 1971, staff members described the pro- 



gram to several local organizations. The director was 
a featured speaker at the annua! banquet meetings of 
the Lakefront Council and the Citizens Schools Com- 
mittee, She also spoke about the program to the Visit- 
ing Committee for the Department and Graduate School 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The staff 
presentation of the program at the National Council 
of Social Studies Convention in Denver, Colorado in 
November was well received. Interest in the program 
was high and staff members contacted approximately 
three hundred educators and provided them with 
firsthand explanations and literature concerning the 
program. The proposal submitted to the U,S. Office of 
Education to train researchers for urban schools pre- 
pared by the Ford staff was accepted in revised form, 
was funded and is now operating under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Education. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Mike Boos of the Univer- 
sity's Office of Public Information, feature articles 
appeared in all major Chicago newspapers in the late 
fall and early winter, A series of articles describing 
the Ford Program ran in the Chicago Defender, 

The Ford staff functioned as consultants to the Col- 
lege of Education at Northern Illinois University and 
assisted in the drafting and revisions of Northern 
Illinois University's proposal to replicate the program. 
Many trips were made between DeKalb c.nd Chicago 
during the winter of 1972. In February the proposal 
was presented to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Director of the Board of Higher Education 
for the state of Illinois, The presentation was made 
jointly by Mrs. Schwartz, Mr, Brady, and Dean ]. Alan 
Thomas of the University of Chicago and Dean lames 
Heald and Assistant Dean Samuel Davis of Northern 
Illinois University. It was well received and planning 
grant funding was promised by the directors ^f the two 
state agencies. 

January of 1972 saw the completion of our second 
audio-visual production describing the conceptual and 
operational aspects of the Ford Training and Placement 
Program. *'A Bold Step In Inner-City Education" is a 
tape-slide presentation in two forms. The nine minute 
video-tape cartridge format, used by the ERIC dissemi- 
nation center at conferences, was first presented to the 
Association of Teacher Educators Conference in 
Chicago in February, The presentation led to requests 
for literature describing the program from more than 
100 persons. The second form of, ''A Bold Step in 
Inner-City Education" is a 20-minute tape-slide presen- 
tation used by the staff members for workshop and con- 
ference activities. Both the longer and the shorter ver- 
sions of the audio-visual presentation have been sent 
out to other agencies interested in the program. The 
tape-slide presentation and accompanying literature 
frequently eliminated the need to send a staff member 
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out of town to (loscribo llio program. Also in Icunuiry 
the slcilT bocaino Iho i)rinc:ij)al ciulhors of llui District 
13 cadro proposal to be submittod for Tillo III funding 
to Ibo Board of Education in early sjiring, 1972. 

A two-bour session was devoted to tbe program at 
Ibe annual meeting of tbe ATK and AAC^TE organiza- 
tions in Cbicago in I'^ebruary. Tbe Intercast evidenced 
in tbe program's seleclion model was bigb. In response 
to a request Ironi one of tbe conferees. Ric:bard iVlcNair. 
consultant to tbe Teacber Prej)aration and {licensing 
Commission of tbe State of California a jiaper. 
'Training Teacbers for hiner-City Scbdols: Tbe 
Development of a Selection Model. was prepared 
and sent to tbe commission along witb a set of recom- 
mendations for implementing tbe Stull Bill, (AB293). 
1971 California Legislature, 

Tbe annual meeting of tbe Nortb Central Association 
in Cbicago in Marcb featured a joint jM'esentation by 
Henrietta Scbwartz and Samuel Davis, focusing on tbe 
benefits of inter-agency cooj^eraticn. Tbe development 
of tbe relationsbip between tbe ITPP of [he University 
of Cbicago, a private researcb-oriented university, and 
tbe College of Education of Nortbern Illinois University 
was traced and tbe undergraduate replication of tbe 
FTPP to bo operated at a state university was described. 
Tbe paper presented by Mrs. Scbwartz was publisbed 
in tbe Spring, 1972 issue of tbe iVor(h Con(raJ Associo- 
i'lon. Quarterly,^" 

At tbe beginning of tbe 1972 year consideration was 
given to tbe program's sponsorsbip of anotber confer- 
ence similar to tbose operated in April, 1970 and 1971, 
Staff decided tbat. in terms of cost-effectiveness, it was 
more efficient for tbe program to seek participation in 
regional and national conferences sponsored by profes- 
sional associations. Reviewing tbe range of activities 
and tbe number of persons and agencies reacbed 
tbrougb tbese activities, tbe staff decision was a sound 
one. In April, tbe suggestion was made tbat a cur- 
riculum demonstration worksbop he sponsored at M. L. 
King Higb ScbooK mucb like tbe workshop conducted 
in June. 1970 at Horace Mann Elementary Scbool. 
However, the anticipated early closing of the schools 
announced by tbe Cbicago Board of Education led tbe 
staff to decide tbe proposed worksbop would be an 
imposition on the participants. 

The month of April, 1972 featured four major presen- 
tations. A two-bour symposium devoted to the program 
at tbe annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association involved six members of the r ord 
staff and Dr. Curtis Melnick, Area Associate Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Public Schools. Professor Mark 
Krug, Graduate School of Education, and Professor 
Donald Erickson, Midwest Administration Center, both 
from the University of Chicago, also participated. The 
content of the session is summarized in the AERA 
abstracts. The paper presented by Mrs. Schwartz for 



tbe AERA m(>eting has been abstracted for publication 
in the NovembcM' issue of the ERIC publication 
H(]S(}arc/i in Educulion.-- 

Later in the month, tbe Vord Program was described 
lo and discussed witb a wide variety of teacber educa- 
tors in clinics sjion sored by Teacher Corps and AACTE 
at East Tennessee State University, Johnson City. 
Tennessee, tbe University of Tennessee. Knoxville. 
Tennessee, and at the University of Atlanta, Atlanta. 
Gc?orgia. 

During the year, staff members consulted with a 
number of visitors affiliated witb universities and gov- 
ernment agencies from Belgium. )apan. Israel. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Britain. In August the direc- 
tor visited with persons engaged in urban education 
in Britain. Visits included the Schools Council in Lon- 
don, and the Educational Priorities Act Programs 
under Williain Halsey at Oxford. Interviews were con- 
flucted with Professor Maurice Craft at the University 
of Exeter, Professor Dany McDowell at York University, 
and Professor )ohn Raynor at the Open University in 
Bletchley. 

In accordance with the staff reductions planned for 
tbe 1972-73 year, Mr. Brady, the director of dissemina- 
tion and demonstration, left the program staff. in Au- 
gust to pursue his doctoral degree at the Univ^ersity of 
Wisconsin. Consequently, the nature and number of 
dissemination activities will be changed during the 
1972-73 year. Projected activities include the bi- 
monthly publication of the newsletter, periodic news 
releases, revision of some program literature, consulta- 
tions with agencies replicating the program and 
selected appearances by staff to present the program 
to those interested in research and replication. 

Proposals for sessions have been acceptud by the 
Association of Teacher Educators for presentation in 
February, 1973. by the American Educational Research 
Association in March, 1973. and tentatively by the 
Association of School Administrators in March, 1973. 

The most vital event in the dissemination of the pro- 
gram will consume the majority of staff time and energy 
in 1972—73. The writing and publication of the mono- 
graph should synthesize and enhance the already 
extensive efforts of the dissemination component of 
the program. 

During the 1971-72 year the FTPP moved from a 
profile of *Mow visibility" to one of attracting interest 
on the national scene. Tbe **show and telT' goal out- 
lined in last year's progress report was achieved. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

A complete description of the research and evalua- 
tion design for the 1971-72 year is given in Wayne 
Doyle's paper on Transactional Evaluation. A brief 
description of the research design is presented here. 
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Over the five years of Iho prograni. RcsocH'ch and 
Evaluation has been involved in two major tasks that 
served dilTcrent functions in the program: (1] the struc- 
tured observation of the on-going operation of the pro- 
gram in order to provide feedback for intervention and 
correction when needed and, (2) the development and 
implementation of a research design to assess the out- 
comes of the I'^ord Program as a model for training 
teachers for inner-city schools. 

At present, the evaluation of different aspects of the 
program is completed. These reports were authored by 
Research Assistants on the Ford Staff, The data were 
collected by participant and non-participant observa- 
'ions. by interviews, by questionnaires, and by histori- 
cal documentation of the program. These reports reflect 
the problems and Issues that arose in cross-role train- 
ing, in the role specialists program, in cadre develop- 
ment and placement, and finally in establishing viable 
relationships between the University, the school sys- 
tem, and the community. The descr ptions and 
interpretations in these reports indicated the level of 
success of each program component in achieving the 
goals of the program. The conclusions presented in 
these reports as well as the resulting modifications in 
the operation of the program will be indicated in the 
final evaluation. 

The second task, research on FTPP outcomes, is still 
in progress. The research design developed by 
Research and . Evaluation was an attempt to establish 
linkages between program inputs and proposed out- 
comes. Specifically, the research model was developed 
to assess the influence of three factors on final out- 
comes: (1) the initial selection of people into the pro- 
gram; (2) the training provided by Ford; and (3) feedback 
in the work situation. 

The firsi objective was to define the appropriate vari- 
ables in such a design. Because the training model 
emphasi/.ed changes in orientation there were pre- and 
post-test measures of attitudes and classroom perfor- 
mance of teachers participating in the research. 
Teachers were asked to respond to six attitudinal 
measurements: (1) attitude toward research; (2) willing- 
ness to try innovative curriculum ideas; (3) beliefs 
about the teaching-learning process; (4) openness to 
synthesizing new knowledge into a belief system; [5) 
openness to new action patterns for the solution of 
problems; and (6) psychological distance one estab- 
lished between oneself and one's co-worker. 

For classroom performance, we assumed that the 
analysis of verbal behavior was the best indicator of 
teaching methods and goals. We observed the verbal 
interaction between students and teachers using two 
dimensions of verbal behavior. In addition, there are 
pre- and post-test scores of student attitudes toward 
school, toward the classroom, and their self-concept. 

At present, all pre-test scores have been recorded and 



reported hac:k to the teachers. Post-test scores are now 
being recorded and will be sent to all participants in 
january. 1973. The first draft of the analysis and 
interpretation of data will be completed by March and 
with a final report clue in ApriL 1973, 

The final evaluation of TTPP should reflect processes 
and outcomes of the implementation of a conceptual 
model for training teachers. Because the program was 
expr^rimental. one could anticipate unforeseen 
developments and subsequent modifications along the 
way. The sequential nature of the work of Research 
and Evaluation attests to the validity of this assump- 
tion. Mrst, there were observations and descriptions 
of the operation of the program as it was developed 
from the conceptual model. Next, on the basis of this 
inlbrmation. the over-all goals of the program were 
refined, providing clearer definitions of anticipated 
outcomes and the procedures for realizing such out- 
comes. In the final year of the program, it was possible 
to assess some of the effects of the training program 
on educational institutions. The findings should be an 
important contribution to knowledge about teacher- 
training at a time of crisis in urban education. 

Preparation of the-final monograph summarizing the 
outcomes of the experiment called the FTPP is the chief 
task of all staff members during the 1972-73 year. The 
primary responsibility for work on the monograph rests 
with four staff members, Henrietta Schwartz. James 
McCampbell. Michael Waller, and Donald Soltz. In a 
series of lengthy meetings, a detailed outline was for- 
mulated, a general chapter format evolved, and writing 
tasks were distributed. The monograph will be 
organized into ap)proximately sixteen chapters. A 
schedule of task completion dates is being cornpiled 
and the anticipated date for completion of the first full 
draft is April. 1973. We have talked with Professor J. 
W, Getzels about the possibility of doing a foreword for 
the monograph. He looks upon the idea favorably and 
will make a final decision after he reads the first draft 
of the manuscript. 

The time press is great. In discussions with Dean 
). Alan Thomas concerning the advisory function, the 
suggestion was made that individual advisors, rather 
than a committee, be consulted for their reactions to 
the monograph. The staff accepted the suggestion as 
a more efficient and effective way to proceed. The 
advisors, faculty members from the University of 
Chicago, and administrators from the Chicago Public 
Schools, are looked to for information and criticism 
on portions of the monograph related to their knowl- 
edge of the program. The staff will discuss and 
respond to individual critiques within the framework 
of the thrust of the monograph. 

At some point in the late winter, publishers will be 
contacted to gauge their interest in publishing the 
work. A small fund has been budgeted for duplication 
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of a limited number of copies by the Ford Program. 
This will fulfill the requirement of the Ford Foundation 
for a final report in October. 1973. 

CONCLUSION— PROBLEMS, SOLUTIONS. AND 
PERSPECTIVES 

Problems and Solutions 

In the 1971 Progress Report four problems were iden- 
tified as requiring staff attention. They were (1] the 
placement of interns and role specialists; (2) the prop- 
agation of the program in other universities and school 
systems; (3) the publication of the knowledge produced 
by the program and (4) the prolongation of the pro- 
gram internally and externally. 

Placement 

The apparent current surplus of teachers influenced 
the direction of the program last year. The Chicago 
Public Schools had long waiting lists of qualified per- 
sons in almost all subject areas. Financial constraints 
and declining student populations in the city displaced 
a number of certified teachers, and these "supier- 
numerary" teachers became the chief competitors for 
the few vacancies available in the schools. Teachers 
nn longer refused assignment in inner-city schools. A 
joD in any school was preferable to no job at all. 

At the same time, universities were losing federal 
funding and other forms of student support. Fewer 
graduate students were given fellowships and enroll- 
ments in M.A.T. programs dropped. The University of 
Chicago was no exception. Enrollment of pre-service 
persons in the University's teacher education program 
was reduced by 50%. This meant that the Ford Program 
had a much smaller pool from which to select pre- 
service interns for participation in the program. 

These two factors combined with the program's very 
positive associations with experienced teacher interns 
led to a variety of responses to the group placement 
problem. First, in those cases where the cadre was com- 
posed of experienced teacher interns and pre-service 
interns, such as the one at Hirsch High School, the 
Ford staff negotiated with the Associate Superinten- 
dent of Area A, Dr. Curtis Melnick, the^district superin- 
tendent and the principal of the school to achieve place- 
ment at the school for the pre-service interns for the 
1971-72 school year. This proved to be only partially 
successful because the school could not accommodate 
two interns in social studies, one in art, and one role 
specialist. The teaching interns eventually were placed; 
the role specialist, an adult educator, was not employed 
by the Board of Education. 

• Second, the program created the all experienced 
teacher cadre, for the reasons described in the last prog- 
ress report, at Martin Luther King, Jr. High School. Nine 



members of the group of twenty-six were experienced 
teacher interns, certified teachers assigned to King 
working half-time at the school and at the University 
the rest of the time completing their masters' degrees. 
The King cadre included one pre-service social work 
intern, one social psychological specialist, and one 
adult educator. The role specialists were the only 
placement problems at King High School, and our 
negotiations with the Associate Superintendent of Area 
B. Julien Drayton, and the Board of Education may 
result in the employment of the social worker at the 
school. The prospect of the Board of Education's 
employing the other two persons is bleak, but discus- 
sions are continuing. 

Third, it was clear by late fall, 1971, that the interns 
in the cadre at Tanner Elementary School could not 
be absorbed in the staff structure. Enrollment at the 
school was declining. So in December of 1971 the Dean 
of the Graduate School, Ford staff members, and the 
Associate Superintendent for Teacher Personnel, Dr. 
Otho Robinson, met w^ith the Superintendent, Dr. james 
Redmond, and the Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Man- 
ford Byrd, to discuss the placement problems faced by 
the program. The meeting resulted in a commitment 
from Dr. Redmond, the Superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools, to maintain the integrity of the group 
placement component of the program. The interns who 
could not be placed at Tanner Elementary School and 
Hirsch High School would be placed as a group in one 
of the new middle schools scheduled to open in the 
summer of 1972. This arrangement led to the formation 
of the thirteenth Ford Cadre, the Walter H. Dyett Mid- 
dle School Cadre. The Dyett Middle School is a year- 
round school operating on the 45-15 plan and 
organized into four houses, each staffed by 16 profes- 
sionals servicing about 350 children. The age range 
of the students is from 11 to 13 covering giades 6 
through 8. The school was designed to be used as an 
open space facility, featuring team teaching, 
individualized instruction, learning resource centers 
and many other innovations. The membership of the 
cadre includes four teachers who were in the Tanner 
Elementary School cadre, three teachers who were with 
the Cornell and Hirsch cadres, and four experienced 
teachers from the Dyett faculty. Also included are 
several role specialists, the social worker from Tanner, 
a counselor, an assistant principal, the principal, and 
a community representative. To complete the cadre the 
Ford staff selected four pre-service teachers from 
degree programs at the university. 

The creation of the cadre at Dyett resolved the place- 
ment problem for most of the pre-service teaching 
interns from Tanner and Hirsch. However, it did create 
another set of problems not fully anticipated by the 
program staff. Originally, no training program had been 
planned for new cadres for the summer of 1972, nor 
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had it been anticipated that staff lime would have to 
be spent on selecting persons to staff new cadres. The 
group created for the Dyett School obviously needed 
some training inputs if it was going to function effec- 
tively in the new setting. This meant that staff time 
which could have been spent on synthesizing the 
experiences with the twelve previous cadres had to be 
diverted to selecting cadre members, negotiating with 
the principal, arranging placomnnt, planning a summer 
training program, reallocati ids and resources to 
support the cadre during ith year, and staffing the 
cadre. The Dyett group was a placement cadre in that 
all members of the group were full-time staff members 
employed by the Chicago Board of Education, but the 
group had many of the same needs as an internship 
cadre. The Dyett cadre had to develop group support, 
maximize resources, resolve interpersonal conflicts, 
learn to work as a team, improve role competence, 
understand the social system of the new school and 
withstand the trauma that goes with the opening of 
any new facility. Recognizing these needs, the decision 
was made to operate a three-week summer training 
program and retain on the staff a liaison and group 
process consultant who would provide services to the 
Dyett cadre during the 1971-72 school year. The impli- 
cations of this decision will be clearer as the year 
advances. 

It should be mentioned that of the twenty-two experi- 
enced teacher interns who began degree programs in 
the 1971 academic year at the University of Chicago, 
twenty have finished their degrees, one is almost 
finished, and one dropped out of the program because 
marriage necessitated relocation out of the state. The 
contributions made to the cadres, the schools, and the 
program by this group of participants have been more 
positive, more frequent, and more productive than any 
other group involved in the program. The combination 
of experienced teacher interns, pre-service interns, 
school-based teachers and role specialists, given our 
selection criteria and appropriate staff inputs, seems 
to produce an effective and efficient group. 

Propagation 

As indicated in previous sections of the report, the 
program achieved heightened visibility through the 
efforts of the dissemination and demonstration compo- 
nent. Participation in regional and national confer- 
ences, consultation services provided directly to 
institutions interested in replicating the program, prep- 
aration of proposals for projects directly related to the 
program's concepts and operations and ciher activities 
have had a multiplier effect. It is reasonable to antici- 
pate that all or portions of the program will be 
replicated at the University and at other locations. We 
are aware of adoptions of the model under way at Rut- 
gers University, Northern Illinois University, Temple 



University, and LaTrobe University in Australia. There 
may be others we are not yet aware of. 

Publication 

Although the written records of the Ford Training 
and Placement Program fill many volumes, few articles 
have been published. We decided to wait until we had 
enough data and trials to know what elements of the 
program made a difference. The 1971-72 period was 
a particularly prolific one. The articles and reports pro- 
duced by staff members are shown in the Appendix. 

Prolongation 

The last issue was considered from two aspects, 
external replication by other universities and school 
systems and internal impact and continuation of the 
program at the University of Chicago and in the 
Chicago Public Schools and their communities. The 
external continuation has already been discussed. 
Therefore, the emphasis in this portion of the report 
will be on the impact of the program on the agencies 
involved and the prospects for the continuation of 
program activities in Chicago. 

A specific charge in the Getzels' article 'Ms the estab- 
lishment of demonstration and induction schools in 
the districts of the inner-city as a part of the urban 
school system The Ford Program has established 
and maintained relationships with a dozen demonstra- 
tion and induction schools in Chicago over the last 
four years. During the 1971-72 year the staff consid- 
ered the possibility of designating one school as the 
Demonstration School, one which would maintain a 
continuous relationship with the Graduate School of 
Education of the University and would serve as a train- 
ing site for groups of pre-service interns and as a proj- 
ect, curriculum development and dissemination center 
for the school system, the community, and the univer- 
sity after the Ford Program was phased out. The staff 
prepared a statement of criteria for the selection of the 
school, screened the schools which had hosted Ford 
cadres, and talked with principals of cadre schools to 
gauge the willingness to participate. Considering all 
variables (and the successful experiences described in 
previous reports] two sites seem most appropriate for 
a demonstration school — DuSable High School and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. High School. King High School 
was the final choice of the staff. A proposal outlining 
the long-term relationship envisioned was prepared in 
cooperation with the cadre, the principal, and the 
faculty of King High School. The director of the Ford 
Program presented the proposal to the Graduate School 
of Education in May, 1972. The proposal was approved 
in principle with the stipulation that implementation 
would depend on securing funds to operate the activ- 
ity. It was estimated that approximately $30,000.00 per 
year would be required. In this period of diminishing 
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support, the Graduate School of Education did not fee! 
it could allocate scarce resources to the Demonstration 
School notion. The staiT did not see its role as one of 
fund seeking to implement the proposal. The staff did 
attempt to assist the King High School cadre to secure 
funds to support an ambitious school-wide, two-year 
reading proposal involving representatives from all 
departments in the school in the planning and opera- 
tion of the project. Seed funds were allocated to the 
cadre to get the program off the ground and to enhance 
what had become a continuing positive relationship 
between individual King High School teachers and uni- 
versity faculty members. The arrangement is not seen 
as a substitute for the Demonstration School, but rather 
as a strategy for keeping visible the mutual benefits 
to both organizations in pursuing cooperative pro- 
grams. 

External constraints influenced the Graduate School 
of Education's Advisory Committee's response to a 
second proposal presented by the staff. In December, 
1971 the staff, concerned with the problem of what com- 
ponents of the training program would be maintained 
after the Ford Program terminated in June, 1973, pro- 
posed that the Graduate School assume the responsibil- 
ity of forming and operating one secondary school 
cadre with pre-service and experienced teacher interns 
each yeaji. The cost w^as estimated at approximately 
$10,000,00 per year. Again, the faculty was willing, 
but the fiscal support w^as weak. 

The staff still feels strongly that what has been suc- 
cessful in the program should not end with the depar- 
ture of funds and staff. And indeed if one asks which 
elements of the program w^ill be continued at the 
University, one can list a number of significant effects. 
Let me mention a few^ of the more obvious ones: 

1) Since the inception of the Ford Training and Placement 
Program in 1967. one can trace both in the Graduate 
School of Eflucation and in the Deijartinent of Educd- 
tion a greater urban field orientation in the kinds of new 
programs instituted and in the faculty etho,s. 

2) The creation and expansion of the M.S.T. exj^erienced 
teacher degree program was a direct outcome of the; 
Graduate School of Education's experiences with tlie 
Ford Training and Placement Program and later the TTT 
and the Teacher Leadership Development j)rograms. 

3) The new program being proposed by the Graduate 
School of Education to form curriciihir teams to engage 
in mid-career intervention and training is an example 
of the inter-agency cooperation exemplified by the Ford 
Training and Placement Prograiii. The prograiii will 
involve in its planning and operation staff representing 
several public school districts, the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, several local com- 
munities, and the University of Chicago. 

4) The increased involvement of Graduate School of Edu- 
cation faculty members in workshops, in-service ses- 
sions, and other activities in the Chicago Public 
Schools has been spearheaded and facilitated by the 
Ford Training and Placement Program, 



5) 'J'he I'brd Training and Pjacom(M)t Program dcuiion- 
st rated that the; University of Cihicago could work co- 
oi)(3ratively with the Chicago Public Schools to the 
benc^fit of both agencies. The j)rogram's success en- 
couraged the Dejjartment of Education's Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center actively to seek co-oj)(;rati ve ar- 
rang(;ments with the Cliicago I^ul)lic Schools. Th(; 
i:i.i^.HA. Administrative Intern shijj Program seeks to 
train i)r(i-servic(; principals io th(] schools. The Doctoral 
i''ellovvshij)s in Educational Athiiinist ration funded by 
the I'ord I-'oun elation offer students a wich; rangt; of 
clinical experiences in urban schools. 

(^) Professor Mark Krug commented in a meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association last spring 
that his i)nrticipation in the I-'ord Program turned his 
attention to the special curricular and instructional 
jjroblems of inner-city education. This interest opened a 
new area of research for him and other faculty members 
in the Graduate School of Education. 

7) As n result of the expericmcos of th(^ Research and 
Evaluation component of the I''ord Training and Place- 
ment Program, a propo.sal was submitted to the U,S,O.E., 
the j)urpose of which was to train experienced profes- 
sionals to do research in urban schools. The I-'ord 
Program had (;v()lv(;d a successful model and a set of 
technicjues which e fleet ivcdy trained our evaluation 
staff. The need for trained urban school evaluators is 
great. The proi)osal was funded and is currently in 
operation under the sponsorshij) of the Department of 
Education. 

One must ask what will be the impact of the Ford 
Training and Placement Program in the urban public 
schools wdio participated in the program? The final 
results are not compiled, but some effects are apparent, 

1) One must again rcjfer to the ethos of cooperation, sup- 
port, and a willingness to participate in joint ventures 
exhibited by administrators in the Ciiicago Public 
Schools. Each of the specific programs mentioned earlier 
requires the approval and active involvement of the 
personnel in the Chicago Public Schools. 

2) The proposal suggesting the ibrmulation of the District 
13 cadre (described on page five of last year's progress 
report) grew out of the recognition on the part of the 
District Su jjerintendent, administrators, teachers, com- 
munity persons, and others involved in the DuSable 
cadre that the cadre mechanism and the program's con- 
cepts and operations are workable ways to train, retrain, 
and .stimulate teachers in inner-city schools. The Dis- 
trict 13 Cadre planning group is promoting funding of 
the proposal under the Title III programs of the Board 
of Education. 

3) I''TPP required that social work interns be placed where 
they trained. The Chicago J^ublic Schools recognized 
the benefits of having school social workers who have 
trained with the cadres placed on a full-time basis 
at tile schools or in the districts where they trained. 
Whenever possible, Mr. john Nebo of the Division of 
Social Work of the Chicago Public Schools has achieved 
this placement— at Horace Mann Elementary School, 
Kenwood High School, Dyett Middle School, and in 
District 27. 

4) The individual school/communities who have worked 
with the Ford Program have developed an active in- 
terest in action research and program evaluation. 
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Teachers and principals who may have hoen resistant 
to research initially have acquired understandings and 
skills whicli lead them to call upon the university and 
VTPP for assistance in doing research, iuirther, the 
University enjoys more open access to the scdiools Tor 
research activities. 

5) In cadre schools, there is a greater recognition of the 
importance of good communication and collegial rela- 
tionships. The cadre and cross-role training meclin- 
nisms provide models for conllict resolution among 
faculty persons. I^'or exanipk?, the Dunbar expanded 
cadre (now in its third year with the program in concert 
with the rest of the faculty and the principal and com- 
munity representatives) is holding a November weekend 
retreat mi;ch like those tlie Vord i^rogram ran at the 
beginning of each summer training program. The Ford 
Staff will participate and communication issues will be 
processed. 

6) The special projects sponsored by the i''TPP have been 
incorporated into the structure of the school programs. 
Examples of this are the Ford sponsored Simeon Sum- 
mer Program in 1971 which led to the formation of the 
band, the band parents club, the school-sponsored 
summer music program, etc.; the production of math 
materials at DuSable in 19f39-70 which led to dis- 
semination of the materials city-wide by the Board of 
Education: the I'ord-sponsored Hirsch literary maga- 
zine which will become a school-sponsored publication. 

The program can be prolonged in a variety of ways, 
probably not in the way it was structured and func- 
tioned for the last four years. The power of the concep- 
tual model and the knowledge developed by the FTPP 
about the appropriate way to implement the model 
insure the continuation of the cadre as a vehicle for 
training educators. 

PERSPECTIVES 

Looking forward to the 1972-73 year, the monograph 
looms large as the major task for the program staff. 
All other activities must be subordinated to the comple- 
tion of the document by June, 1973. This is not to say 
that other program functions will be overlooked. 
Among the tasks for the coming year are: (1] the 
performance of maintenance operations, (2) the prep- 
aration of additional internal reports, e.g., the ex- 
plication of the group process consultant role, the de- 
velopment of the Dyett cadre, the revisions of pending 
proposals, (3) the necessary rewriting leading to the 
journal publication of existing documents, (4) the par- 
ticipation in selected dissemination activities, e.g., con- 
ferences, newsletters, consultations, [5) the provision of 
training and inservice inputs for the Dyett cadre and 
eight placement year cadres and (6) the development 
and activation of strategies promoting the prolongation 
of the program and the further investigation of the 
model. 

The previous progress report predicted that **1971- 
1972 will be a *bumper' year." The evidence sug- 
gests that the prediction became a reality. The predic- 



tion for the coming year is this: 1972-73 will be a 
prolific and summative year. 

Articles, Reports, and Materials Produced by the 
Ford Training and Placement Program 

Brady, Thomas, /inpaci of a Model on Curriculum, presented 
at the NCSS Conference, Denver, Colorado, November, 

1971, ditto. 

The Con/erence ne/)orter. Spring, 1971, printed. 

Doyle. VVayne, Address io Second Annual Orientah'on 
Dinner, October 13, 1971, mimeo. "Transactional Evalua- 
tion" in Robert Rippey'.s book. Studies in Transactional 
R'vailucilion, McCutchan Publishing Company, Berkeley, 
1972 (in press). 

I-riedman, i.orraine. "School Social Work Training and 
Supervision in the I'^ord Training and Placement Program," 
mimeo. 

Gaus-VVooHen.Evfilufi(ion of the 1971 Summer Program, July 
7. 1972, mimeo. 

Hanmiond, Barry, How Team Toaching Might Be Organized, 
I'^ebruary 2, 1972, ditto. Some Expeclcitions on Year-Round 
Schooling at Dyett, June 12, 1972, ditto. Why Conmujnity 
People Must Solve Educotional Problems and How It Might 
Be Done, 2/16/72, ditto. 

Kimmons, Ron, Development of a Teaching Approach 
Through A Visual iMedium and Inquiry Model, September 
15, 1972, ditto. The Hirsch Cadre: A Year-End View, June, 

1972. ditto. 

King Cddre Interim Report, February, 1972, mimeo. 

McCampbell, James F., Training Team so/ Teachers for Urban 
Schools: The Ford Training and Placement Program, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1972, ditto. A Transactiona'l Style of Organiza- 
tion Process, October, 1972, ditto. 

Newsletters, December, 1971— July-August, 1972, printed. 

Osborne, Sidney, Some Perceptions of the Cadre Liaison Role 
at Martin Luther King High School, February, 1972, ditto. 

Progress Report, November, 1972, ditto. 

Robinson, John, Program Impact at the Local School Levei 
April 4, 1972, ditto. 

Sawyer, John, A Consultant's Perspectives on the Martin 
Luther King Cadre of the Ford Training and Placement 
Program, 1971-72, July 20, 1972, draft. Institutional Rela- 
tionships in FTPP, University, Board, and Community, 
July 20, 1972— draft. 

Schwartz, Henrietta, "A Social Systems Approach to Train- 
ing Teachers: The Ford Training and Placement Program," 
Autumn, 1971, Education at Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 2. "An 
Experiment in Training Teachers for Inner-City Schools: 
A Social Systems Approach in the Ford Training and 
Placement Program," North Central Association Quarterly, 
Spring, 1972, Vol. XLVI, No. 4. "A Model for Interagency 
Co-operation Between Public and Private Agencies," to be 
presented at the AACTE-ATE Conference, February, 1973 
in Chicago with Jack Davis. ^Training Teachers for Inner- 
City Schools: The Development of A Selection Model" pre- 
sented at ATE-AACi'E Conference, February 23, 1972, ditto. 
"Elilisl Inslilulion and Practical Programs and Problems," 
presented at program sponsored by Region IX of the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Berkeley United School Dis- 
trict in San Francisco, California, February 8-9, 1971. "Are 
Teachers Being Trained to Teach Reading?" addressed to 
Citizens Schools Committee Annual Awards Dinner, 
October 9, 1971. "Cultural Concepts in the AnalysU of an 
Experimental Program: The Ford Training and "^aceu.ent 
Program," presented at AERA Annual Meeting, Apri: 5, 
1972. 
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Tape-Slide Presentation, ''A Bold Stej) in Inner-City Educa- 
tion," 9-minute and 21-minute versions, February, 1972. 

Thompsett, Bruce, •'impact of Cadres on School Settings," 
September, 1971, mimeo. 

Walker, Juliet, The Roln of an Hislorian in an Experimental 
Education Program, presented at the National Council of 
Social Studies Conference, Denver, Colorado, November 26, 
1971, ditto. Phase // of History. Conclusion of History. 

Wilson, Yolande. A Case Study of Group Devolopmont, pre- 
sented at the National Council of Social Studies Con- 
ference — Denver, Colorado, November 26, 1971, ditto. 



FOOTNOTES 

'The concepts, operations and goals of the program are fully 
described in an article by H. Schwartz. "A Social System Approach 
to Training Teachers for Urban Schools: The Ford Training and 
Placement Program." EducaMon at Chicago, Autumn, 1971. 

2See Kathy Gaus- Woollen's report, "Evaluation of the 1971 
Summer Program, Ford Training and Placement Program."- fune, 
1972, mimeo. 

Hbid. 

-^The May and June, 1972 issues of the FTPP News Briefs provide 
additional information on the program. 
^Sample copies are available from the FTPP office. 
^The King Cadre Interim Report, February, 1972, mimeo. 
^//?g Cadre Interim Report, 1972, mimeo, p. 7, 
«Op. at., p. 108, 109. 

^Ki ng Cadre Interim Report, Op. Cit., pp. 86-87. 
•oibid., p. 86. 



'•A complete description of the program i,s available in the FTPP 
Nou's Briefs. Volume 111. No. 7, April. 1972. pp. 8-9. 

'^Reading in the Content Areas" a proposal submitted to th(} FTPP 
l)y the Martin Luther King. Jn cadro and faculty. May, 1972. pp. 
92. 

'•■'Specinl interest task groups were composed of individuals from 
several cadres interested in working on the same project. They met 
together once a month at cross-cadre meetings and weekly as a task 
group. 

'•*Dunbar cadre proposal. March, 1972. mimeo. 
'•^Simeon -Ford Cadre Activities, mid-year report. |an. 1972, 
mimeo. 

•^The evaluation of the music programs sponsored by the Ford 
Program during the summers of 1971 and 1972 appears in the luly- 
August, 1^72 issue of the FTPP News Briefs. 

''Another member of the Du Sable Cadre. Mr. Luke Helm, was 
.selected as an outstanding teacher for the 1971-72 year by the Citi- 
zens Schools Committee of Chicago. Three teachers from this cadre 
have been selected for this award. 

'"Almost 100 in number with no more than 5 percent ratio of 
failure, in the director's judgment. 

lenrietta Schwartz. "Training Teachers for Inner City Schools: 
The Development of a Selection Model.'' March, 1972. mimeo. 

-"M. Schwartz, "An Lxperinient in Training Teachers for Inner-City 
Schools: A Social System's Approach in the Ford Training and Place- 
ment Program," The Novih Coninil Association Quarterly. V^ol. XLV'L 
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